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ABSTRACT 

In early 1991, a study of the Job Training 
Partnership Act (JTPA) education-coordination set-aside program 
examined how the set-aside program was being implemented in the 50 
states and the District of Columbia. It was undertaken as a result of 
questions raised in public policy debates concerning possible misuse 
of the program. The concern was that the set-aside was not being used 
in some states in a manner fully supportive of JTPA goals. Findings 
indicated that states had a variety of goals in providing activities 
and services under the 8 percent set-aside. In 39 states, the 
governor designated one educational agency or more to provide 
services with the funds. The most common programs provided were 
literacy, dropout prevention, occupational training, and 
school-to-work activities. All states used a portion of the 20 
percent funds for administration of the 8 percent program. Forty-two 
states recommended retaining the education-coordination set-aside 
program. About half the states suggested that changes were needed. 
Empirical evidence from three states was compared to determine uses 
of the set-aside- The set-aside programs were found to serve 
proportionately more dropouts and more "least job ready" individuals 
than the Title II-A programs. Isolated cases of misuse of funds were 
found not to outweigh the positive and innovative programs resulting 
from the flexibility that states have. (Chapter-end appendixes 
provide additional data and information. Twelve references are 
provided.) (YLB) 
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PREFACE 



In early 1991 the National Commission for Employment Policy conducted a study of the Job 
•Raining Partnerehip Act QTPA) education-coordination set-aside program and how it wasbeing 
implenwnted in the 50 States and the Distrtet of Columbia. The study was undertaken as a result 
of questions raised in recent public policy debates concerning possible misuses of the program. 
In general there were some concerns that the set-aside was not being used in some of the States 
in a manner fully supportive of JTPA goals. 

A draft of this report on the findings of that study served as a basis for the Commission's 
racommeiKiations on the set-askie program. These recommendations, given below, were pre- 
sented before the Subcommittee on Employment Opportunities, VS. House of Representatives 
in May 1991. 

As the report indicates, the current education-coordination set-aside program could be viewed 
as having two major goals; one is explicit and the othsr implicit. The explicit goal is to foster 
doser cooidination between the JTPA and education systems through cooperative agreements. 
The implidt goal of tiie program is to provide services to the "hardest-to-serve" Individuals as a 
result of an absence of Federal performaxKe standanis. The fact tiiat one goal is expUdt and the 
other is implicit may be one of the sources of confusion as to the program's purpose. 

Discussions with State and local officials revealed Otat although Federal performance stan- 
daixis are not required for the education-coordination program, some of tiie States have estab- 
lished benchmarks for measuring outcomes. These benchmarks, however, are less stringent than 
the regular Title n-A standards. 

The study also found that the 20-percent portion of the set-aside used for coordination acli vities 
has aUowed the States flexibility in establishing criteria for designing such activities and for 
including other relevant employment arei training programs. However^ since the Act does not 
fully define cooidination as it applies to the education-coordination program, a lack of guidance 
on appropriate coonJhwtion activities may be another reason why the program has received 
some criticism. 

The study further revealed tiial due to the large numbers of economicaUy disadvantage 
individuals in need of services, the States are making limited use of the 25 percent of the 80 
percent portion of funds tiiat may be used to serve non-economically disadvantaged individuals. 

Based on these and other findings contained in this report, tiie Commission made the following 
recommendations: 

• The current education-coordination program should be retained as authorized under 
Section 123 of the Job Training Partnership Act. 

• The Secretary of Labor, through a technical assistance guidance memorandum, should 
clarify the Department of Labor's interpretation of "coordination" and explain how the 
Section 123 funds can be used to further improve coordination among JTPA education, 
and otiier relevant agencies. This explanation should include specific examples of options 
for allowable activities in tiie areas of contracting, procurement, technical assistance, and 
programs. The Secretary of Labor should provide States with full information as to the 



standaxxis and requirements that wiU be used in the Department of Labor's monitoring 
and oversight activities. 

• A pecentage of funds shoukl be retained for States that have a need for serving those 
individuals with serious barriers to employment even though such individuals do not 
technkally meet the JTPA eligibility criteria. However, since most States do not fiilly utilize 
the "25-percent window," the percentage available to serve the non-economically disad- 
vantaged should be reduced from 25 percent to 10 percent. 

On bdialf of the Commission and its staff, I want to thank the many State JTPA, education and 
Service Delivery Area officials that assisted us with this study. 

JOHNCGARTLAND 
Chairman 
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I. INTRODUCTION AND 
OVERVIEW OF THE REPORT 



This part of the report provides 
background information on the 
education-coordination set-aside. Section A 
describes the eight-percent 
education-coordination set-aside. Section B 
gives an overview of several questions that 
have been raised about possible misuses of 
the set-aside. 

Part II of the report describes the States' 
uses of the Job Traiiung Partnership Act 
(JTFA) eight-percent set-aside for education 
and training coordination grants. In 
pre]»ring Part II, information was obtained 
from several sources: State JTPA and 
education officials in the 50 States and the 
District of Columbia, officials of the VS. 
Department of Labor (USDOL), and a 
review of State plaiw, as well as other 
literature on the subject. 

Part III uses newly available information to 
compare selected characteristics of 
participants of the eight-percent programs 
with the characteristics of JTPA's other Title 
II-A program participants. 

Part IV presents the report's conclusions. 

It is important to note that there has been 
very little research on the uses of the 
education-coordination set-aside, since 
there have been few data sources available 
to conduct the empirical work. (The data 
presented in Part UI of this report are not 
available through Federal reporting 
requirements.) 



A. The JTPA Set-asides 

The Job Training Partnership Act provides 
funds nationwide to approximately 600 
SDAs through formula grants administered 
by the Governors. Title II, part A, provides 
training services for disadvantaged adults 
and youth and Title II, pmt B, provides for 
summer programs to serve disadvantaged 
youth. The Act sets aside, from the Title 
II-A allocation, 22 percent of the funds for 
each State to spend on certain activities for 
specific target groups through four separate 
set-aside programs.(l) 

In addition to the eight-percent education 
coordination set-aside, the other Title Il-A 
programs which earmark funds are: 

• The three-percent set-aside 
earmarked for training programs for 
economically disadvantaged 
individuals 55 years of age or older. 

• Thp six-percent set-aside designated 
for use in providing incentive grants 
to programs that exceed 
performance standards, including 
incentives for serving hard-to-serve 
individuals and for technical 
assistance to SDAs. 

• The five-percent set-aside for Stale 
administrative expenses, including 
auditing, the development of the 
Governor's Coordination and 
Special Services Plan (GCSSP), State 
Job Training Coordinating Council 
(SJTCC) administration, pre-service 
and in-service training, and other 
State level activities. 
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SecUon 123 of the JTPA, authorizes the 
Governor to provide eight percent of the 
State's total allocation of JTPA Title Il-A 
funds to any State education agency 
responsible for education and training.(2) 

These funds are further divided into two 
parts: 

• At least 80 percent of the set-aside 
(6.4 percent of the Title U-A total 
allocation) must used to provide 
education and training services to 
eligible participants through 
cooperative agreements between the 
State education agencyOes), SDAs, 
and local education agencies (if any). 

• Not more than 20 percent of the 
set-aside (1 .6 percent of the Title II- A 
total allocation) may be used for 
coordination of education and 
training services. Such funds may be 
spent on technical assistance, 
professional development, job 
placement, counseling, curriculum 
development, and other indirect 
activities aimed at coordinating 
education and training. (3) 

The set-aside may be used by the Governor 
to: 

• facilitate coordination of education 
and training services for eligible 
participants; 

• provide literacy training to eligible 
youth and adults, dropout 
prevention and re-enrollment 
services to youth, a State-wide 
school to-work transition program, 
or any combination of these 
activities; and 

• provide education and training 
(including vocational education 
services) and related services to 
eligible participants. Such services 
may include service for offenders, 



veterans and other individuals 
whom the Governor determines 
require special assistance. (4) 

In providing the above services to 
individuals, not less than 75 percent of the 
80 percent funds are to be expended for 
services to economically disadvantaged 
individuals. Not nwre than 25 percent of the 
80 percent funds may be spent for services 
to non-economically disadvantaged 
individuals, including dislocated workers. 
(The flexibility given the States to serve this 
group is frequently referred to in the 
employment aiKl training community as the 
"25 percent window.") 

The uses of the education-coordination 
set-aside funds differ in several ways from 
the rest of the Title II-A funds: 

• Federal [^rformance standards do 
not apply to programs funded by the 
set-aside. States have flexibility in 
whether or not, and how, they 
establish goals and/ or guidelines for 
their programs.(5) 

• As mentioned ahKive, 25 percent of 
the States' set-aside funds can be 
used to serve non-economically 
disadvantaged individuals. In Title 
II-A programs, 10 percent of the 
participants do not have to meet the 
eligibility criteria.(6) 

• The JTPA Title II-A s{^nding caps - 
70 percent on training, 30 percent 
maximum on administration and 
support services of which not more 
than 15 percent can be spent on 
administration ~ do not apply. In 
the sei-aside programs, there are no 
administicitive caps within the 20 
percent which can be spent on 
coordination. There are also no caps 
on the administration or support 
services costs allowable within the 
80 percent portion. 
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• While the other Title 11 programs 
have no matching requirement, the 
education-coordination set-aside 
has a matching requirement for the 
80 percent portion. The State 
education agency or agencies or the 
local education agency receiving "80 
percent" funds must match these 
funds dollar for dollar (100 percent). 
The match can include use of other 
Federal funds (excluding JTPA 
funds) if permi^ible by the statutes 
governing the funds. Matching 
funds may include "direct costs of 
employment and training services 
provided by State or local programs, 
for example, vocational or adult 
education programs, cash, 
equipment, facilities, services and 
supplies funded from other sources, 
such as attendance-lased formula 
aid, college full-time equivalency 
and high school equivalency aid and 
other State categorical grants, as well 
as in-kind contributions."(7) If no 
cooperative agreement is reached 
between JTPA and ed acation, the 
set-aside funds become available to 
the Governor for use for 
coordinating activities which have 
been described in the State plan 
(mandated under Section 121). 

B. Questions about the 
Education-Coordination 

Set-aside 

Strong legisbtive mandates presently exist 
in the Job Training Partnership Act and the 
Carl D. Perkins Vocational Education Act 
requiring coordination between education 
and job training providere. Not only are the 
two groups required by the Congress to 
coordinate. State agencies must direct the 
use of the education-coordination set-aside 
for this purpose. (8) 



In recent public policy debates, several 
questions have been raised about possible 
misuses of the education-coordination 
set-askie. In general, the issue is that the 
set-aside is not being used in some States in 
a manner hilly supportive of JTPA goals. 
Examples of this criticism are found in 
reports of the National ComnUssion for 
Employment PoUcy (NCEP),as listed below. 

• The funis are sometimes used as a 
substitute for State and local 
education and training funds rather 
than as a complement to them.(9) 

• Although the purpose of this 
set-aside is to encourage 
coordination between educationand 
training, in someStates the funds are 
simply turned over to State 
education agencies, which thereafter 
make little attempt to coordinate 
their use with JTPA administrators. 
Moreover, once the funds have been 
turned over to the State's 
Department of Education, JTPA 
officials often have little control over 
their use.(lO) 

• In some States the 20-percent 
allotment which is to be used for 
coordination activities between 
JTPA and the education agencies has 
been spent primarily for 
administrative costs by the 
CJepartment of Education. (1 1 ) 

These same reports indicate that part of the 
problem may be that the Act does not fully 
define "coordination" as it applies to this 
set-aside. As a result, there may be 
confusion in some States as to the legitimate 
uses of the money. (12) Furthermore, there 
has been little guidance to the States on how 
the Congress and the U.S. Department of 
Labor intended the funds to be used and 
meshed with other Federal, State, and local 
employment and training related 
programs.(13) 
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A similar concern was raised in a report not 
issued by the NCEP. This author indicated 
that other than encouraging coordination 
between job training services and education 
agencies, the congressional intent of this 
set-aside is unclear: "the underlying 
problem with the 8-percent funds ... is that 
federal legislation does not specify intended 
uses for the 8-percent funds ..."(14) 

The author offered suggestions for 
remedying the problem. For example, if the 
Congress intended that these funds be used 
to foster stronger institutional relationships 
between vocational education and JTPA - 
or between JTPA and any other agency, 
including welfare-to-work and the 
Employment Service - then it would be 
appropriate for Congress to specify this 
intent and include legislative provisions to 
further it In addition, Federal regulations 
should be developed so that the programs 
are joinUy operated by SDAs, educational 
institutions and States. Additionally, the 
U.S. Department of -Labor should be 
required to collect information about 
successful models funded by this set-aside 
and share this information with other 
programs. (15) 

While there are concerns regarding this 
set-aside, there is also evidence that the 



funds Iwve been used in ways that promote 
the goals of JTPA. In addition to the 
information presented in this report, 
evidence from NCEP hearings on Hispanics 
in JTPA (held in 1989) indicated that some 
States are using ti« set-aside in ways that are 
innovative and Important, such as 
English-as-a-Second-Language (BSD 
programs, dropout prevention, and basic 
skills remediatioa(16) 

Second, witnesses at the NCEP hearings on 
Hispanics in JTPA indicated that States used 
the funds to serve Individuals who were less 
likely to be served with regular II-A monies 
because they require lengthy Gaining and 
are not easily placed. The absence of Federal 
performance standards was said to be the 
major reason why progranis funded imder 
this set-aside serve a "harder to serve" 
clientele.d?) 

At the NCEP sponsored Federal, State, and 
local seminars on improving coordination in 
government-sponsored public assistance 
programs, participants indicated that the 
set-aside program gives the Governors 
flexibility in determining their States' needs 
for services and for improving coordination 
between employment and training 
programs. 
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II. USES OF THE 
EDUCATION-COORDINATION SET-ASIDE: 

Reports from the States 



This part of the report describes the States' 
response on their uses of the set-aside to 
facilitate coordination and provide services 
to eligible individuals. Section A describes 
States' goals. Section B describes the uses of 
the education-coordination set-€^ide funds 
ami the services provided. The troids in 
uses of the funds are described in Section C. 
How JTPA coordinates with the education 
system in the use of funds is explained in 
Section D. Section E presents the States' 
views on the need for changes in the 
program. (A discussion of SDAs' views 
regarding the education-coordination 
set-aside is included in Appendix II. A.) 

A State Goals 



One of the first steps in using the 
education-coordtaation set-aside bm^a is to 
set goals which reflect the State's 
understanding of the flexibility available 
concerning services that can be offered to 
target groups. 

The authore' canvas of the States revealed 
a variety of goals in providing activities and 
services under the eight-percent set-aside. 
Among the most frequently mentioned State 
goals were: 

• to enhance coordination and 
promote linkages among local 
education agencies (LEAsX Service 
Delivery Areas (SDAs), and Private 
Industry Councils (PICs); 

• to provide literacy and basic skills to 
participants as participants have 



more success in other training 
activities when this component is 
provided first; 

• to prevent dropouts and help adults 
obtain a General Equivalency 
Degree (GED); 

• to ensure that education has the 
hillest opportunity to be part of the 
planning process in local areas for 
leveraging resources that education 
contributes to employment and 
training for youth and adults; 

• to seek creative and innovative 
partnerships vdth education; and, 

• to assist the hardest-to-serve 
populations. 

B. Uses of Eight-Percent 
Funds and Services 
PiDvided ^ ^ 

Designated a^ncy(ie8) and 
allocation of funds 

In 39 of the States the Governor has 
designated one or more educational 
agency(les) to provide services with the 
eight-percent set-aside funds. Forty-four 
States allocate their funds by Title II-A 
formula, by Request For Proposal (RFP), or 
by a combination of the two. The majority 
of these funds flows locally to K through 12 
school systems, postsecondary 
schools/colleges, and SDAs. 
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Prograim provlddd and persons 
served with 80 percent funds 

The most common programs provided 
with education-coordination funds are 
literacy (basic skills), dropout prevention, 
occupational traiiUng, and school-to-work 
activities. Literacy programs are offered in 
nearly all States and dropout prevention 
programs are offered in over 60 percent of 
tiie States. 

According to State of Hcials, the absence of 
Federal performance standards for the 
education-coordination set-aside program 
enables services to be provided to 
economically disadvantaged "at risk" youth 
and adults who are the haitiest to serve and 
would not likely be served ui^er other Titie 
II-A programs. In most States, these 
individuals iiKlude high school droj^uts or 
potential dropouts, welfare recipients, 
and/or offenders. For example, 35 States 
spedHcally mentioned serving high school 
dropouts or potential dropouts; 15 States 
specifically mentioned providing services to 
welfiare recipients; arei 10 States mentioned 
serving offenders. Generally, it appears that 
more youth than adults are being served 
under the eight-percent program. These 
reports by State officials are corroborated by 
the data in Part III of this report. 

How 80 percent funds are matched 

As noted earlier, the education set-aside 
program requires 100 percent matching 
grants by the State or local education agency 
or agenda for the 80 percent portion used 
to provide services to individuals. In 
approximately half of the States, the 
required match is made from a combination 
of in-kind contributions (equipment, sjace, 
and personnel) and local. State, and Federal 
cash contributions. (Among the sources of 
Federal cash contributions were Carl D. 
Perkins Vocational Education Act, Adult 
Education Act, Vocational Rehabilitation, 
and Pell grants.) 



About 30 percent of the States appeared to 
receive only an in-kind match, while 
approximately 14 percent appeared to 
receive cash only. Three States, or 6 percent 
of the States, did not receive matching funds 
because of the absence of an agreement on 
uses of the education set-aside funds. Asa 
result, in theseStates the eight-percent funds 
became available to the Governor for 
coordination activities described in the 
Governors' Coordination and Special 
Services Plan. 

Use of the 25 percent window 

As noted earlier, 25 percent of the 80 
percent funds may be used to serve 
non-economically disadvantaged 
individuals. However, many of ti\e States 
do not use the 25 percent window because 
there are so many economically 
disadvantaged individuals that they focus 
entirely on that group. Those States which 
do use the 25 percent window noted that 
while those individuals served do not 
"technically" meet the JTPA Titie II eligibility 
criteria they still have serious barriers to 
overcome before they are employable. 
(Examples provided by the States include 
offenders, drug abusers, and dislocated 
workers who are in need of occupational 
training and remedial service.) 

Utilization of the 20 percent funds 

All States utiUze a portion of the 20 percent 
funds for the administration of the 
eight-percent program. Forty-eight States 
specifically mentioned using a portion of the 
20 percent funds for coordination activities. 
Each of these States has an eight-percent 
coordinator who is responsible for assuring 
that JTPA and education work together In 
implementing the program. 

States utilize the 20 percent funds in a 
variety of ways. For example, 38 States 
indicated that a portion of these funds were 
used for evaluating and monitoring the 
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education-coordination program; 34 States 
for staff training and devdopn^nt; ax^ 28 
States forthe development of the curriculum 
for the education-coordination program. 
Four States specifically n»ntioned using 
these fuiuis with the 80 percent portion for 
other activities such as dropout prevention 
programs, establishing learning centers, 
literacy programs, and alternative school 
projects. 

C Trends in Uses of ttie 
Education-Cooidination 

Funds 

Over the past few years the most noticeable 
changes in the use of the 80 patent of the 
education-coordination funds havebeen: (a) 
a shift in emphasis from providing 
occupational skills training to providing 
assessment and literacy/basic skills for 
at-risk youth and adults, and (b) a rfUft in 
emphasis toward serving more youth than 
adults. 

During the past few years there have been 
no major changes regarding the usage of the 
20 percent coordination funds. However, 
six States indicated one or more of tiie 
following changes: an improved State 
agency oversight and technical assistance to 
PICs and SDAs; an increased emphasis on 
assessment, testing, literacy and basic skills; 
and a more focused coordination in high 
school dropout prevention programs. 

D. How JTPA Coordinate 
with Education in tiie Use 
of Ftinds 

In 33 States, the Private Industry Coundls 
are involved in the planning, approving and 
monitoring of the education set-aside 
programs in their local areas. In eleven of 
these States the PICs prioritized both the 



{X)pulations to be served and the services 
provided to participants with the 
eight-percent funds. 

There is a range in the types of coordination 
activities involving education and JTPA at 
both the State and local levels. 
Coordination activities include: written 
formal agreements and contracts at ti>c State 
and local level; eight-percent advisory 
councils at the State level; planning groups 
at the local level; and, JTPA staff located 
within the education agency. 

Because services are provided by 
educational entities, education's general 
administrative aid policy making role (both 
State and locally) is significant in the 
majority of the States. Educators are 
represented on the State Job Training 
Coordinating Coundi (SJTCC), on similar 
statewide groups, or on PICs that determine 
poUcy for the use of JTPA funds in each 
Servke Delivery Ar». A majority of ti\e 
States has education representatives on the 
SJTCCs and/or PICs. 

E States' A^ews on the 
Need for Change in the 
Education-Coordination 
Set-aside Program 

Based on All States 

Forty-two States recommended retaining 
the education-coordination set-aside 
program. Among the reasons given for 
retaining the program were: 

• The absence of Federal performance 
standards has enabled States to 
assist the hardest to serve 
individuals, including some persons 
who would not receive services 
under other Titie II- A programs. 
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• Stalffi have more flexibility in the 
types of programs they can offer and 
are therefore able to provide 
long-term trainiitg to clients v«th 
multiple barriere to employment. 

• The program has helped to forge 
coordination linkages between 
education and JTPA and provides a 
way for leveraging r^ources. 

Among the reasons given by the 9 States 
who suggested eliminating the program 
were: it may not be meeting congressional 
intent; and if it were replaced with a 
coordination grants program that includes 
other agencies, as well as the education 
agencies. States would have more flexibility 
in the use of these funds. 

If the education-coordination set-aside 
program were eliminated, the 9 States that 
recommended elimination reported that the 
following changes would occur JTPA funds 
would flow directly to the SDAs; the 
education system, in order to receive 
funding, would become more involved in 
JTPA Title II-A programs; and other State 
agencies would continue to provide services 
currently funded out of the eight-percent 
program with other JTPA Title II hinds and 
other funding sources. 

While most States were generally plea^ 
with the education-coordhiation set-aside 
program, 14 States cited the small amounts 
of money available, and 10 States alluded to 
the matching requirement as obstacles to 
providing services with the 80 percent 
portion of the education-coordination 
funds. 

Of all the States, about half reported that 
there were no changes needed in the 
set-aside program. If a change was needed, 
the one most mentioned was the elimination 
of the matching requirement. Those 
officials that recommended eliminating the 
matching requirement were concerned 



about the difficulties in generating a match 
and the burdensome paperwork required 
once a match is made. Most States that 
received all or mostly cash contributions 
were in favor of the matching requirement. 
Of particular concern to the States were 
in-kind matches that generate little, if 
anything, toward total resources. 

Other States recommended the following 
changes: 

• Qarification of the Act's language 
and regulations to more clearly 
define coordli^tion. 

• More stringent requirements so that 
education agencies can make a real 
connection between eight-percent 
funds and other funding sources 
administered by education agencies. 

• The need to improve accountability 
and specificity in the use of 
education-coordination funds. 

• The emphasis on coordination 
should be expanded beyond 
education to include other State and 
local agencies such as welfare, the 
Employment Service, corrections, 
and vocational rehabilitation. 

SutteenStates specifically cited theneed for 
more leadership and direction and 
pro-active technical assistaiKe from the US. 
Cfepartment of Lalx)r in the following areas: 
contracting and procurement, interpretation 
of the regulations, clarification of the proper 
uses of funds, and monitoring and oversight 
activities. 

Based on the 28 States where 
education administers the 
eight-percent program 

The above views regarding the need for 
change in the education-coordination 
set-aside program might be seen as 
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self-serving since several of the individuals 
that were contacted are those who 
administer the program. The discussion in 
this section focuses on the reports of JTPA 
officials who do not administer the 
eight-percent program. It distinguishes 
between JTPA officials who favor keeping 
the set-aside program and those who favor 
its elimination. 

The following diagram indicates: (a) the 
number of States contacted (50, plus the 
District of Columbia); (b) whether the 
contact with the State was with a JTPA 
official (41 ) or with an education official (10); 
(c) how these officials responded with 
regard to keeping or eliminating the 
program (32 of the 41 JTPA officials 
recommended keeping the program; 9 
recommended eliminating the set-aside; all 
10 education officials recommended 
retaining the program); and (d) whether the 
programs in those States were administered 
by JTPA or an education agency or agencies. 

Of the 32 JTPA officials that recommended 
keeping the program, the set-aside was 
administered by JTPA in 1 1 States and by an 
education agency in 21 States. Of the 9 JTPA 
officials that recommended that the 
program be eliminated, the program was 



administered by JTPA in 2 States and by an 
education agency in 7 States. 

A comparison was made of the responses 
from the 21 State JTPA officials who wanted 
to retain the program with the responses 
from the 7 State JTPA officials who wanted 
to eliminate the program. As noted above, 
all JTPA officials were in States where the 
program is administered by Education. (The 
boxed branches of the diagram.) 

The analysis of these responses from the 
two groups was inconclusive for most of the 
issues discussed above. For example, there 
appeared to be little or no difference 
between the two groups as to: how the 80 
percent funds were allocated and how they 
flowed locally; the types of services 
provided and who received services; and 
uses of the 25 percent window. 
Furthermore, there appeared to be no 
discemable differences betweer the two 
groups as to: the effects of the absence of 
Federal performance standards on who was 
being served and the types of services 
provided; the uses of the 20 percent hinds 
for coordination activities; the extent of 
involvement by the PICs with the program; 
and, education's administration and policy 
making role in operations of all JTPA titles- 



50 States and the District of Columbia were contacted 



41 JTPA officials contacted 



10 Education officiak contacted 
(administered by Education; 
all want to keep program) 



32 States want to 
keep 8% program 



9 want to eliminate 
program 



2administerdbyJTPA 




7 administered by Education 



11 administered by JTPA 



21 administered by Education 
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The analysis did, however, reveal 
differences in the following areas: 

• Of those 21 States where the 
program is administered by 
education and State JTPA officials 
want to retain the program, 86 
percent (or 19 States) had made 
changes in the way the 80 percent 
funds have been used in the past 
several years. In contrast, only 55 
percent (or 5 of 9) of those States 
which recommended eliminating 
the set-aside made changes in the use 
of the 80 percent funds. 

• Those same 21 State officials were 
less likely to identify any further 
changes needed in the use of the 80 
percent funds than were those 



officials which recommended 
eliminating the program. 

State officials which recommended 
that the program be eliminated were 
«)mewhat more likely to have some 
concerns about the matching 
requirement than those State 
officials that wanted to retain the 
program. Of the 7 State officials that 
recommended the elimination of the 
program, officials in 5 States (or 71 
percent) specifically referred to the 
burdensome paperwork exercise 
involved with the match, 
particularly with in-kind matches. 
Only 3 of the 21 State officials (or 14 
percent) that wanted to retain the 
program had such concerns about 
the matching requirement. 
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Service Delivery Areas' Views Regarding the 
Education Coordination Set-Aside 



Discussions w^re held with Service 
Etelivery Area (SDA) Directors in 16 of the 
States to see if their views of the 
eight-percent set-aside program paralleled 
those of the State officials. Of the SDAs 
contacted, education administers the 
program in about 60 percent of the States 
and JTPA in about 40 percent. Of particular 
concern was whether the information from 
the States could be verified at the local level 
and whether or not local officials agreed 
with State officials' views regarding 
retention of the current program 

As noted in Part II, the canvas of the State 
officials revealed differences among some of 
the States regarding various aspects of the 
program. This was also found among SDAs, 
even within the same State. In some SDAs, 
for example, the emphasis was on serving 
high school dropouts while in other SDAs 
the emphasis was on serving adults with 
basic skills deficiencies. Some SDAs do 
intake for eligibility determination; in other 
SDAs it may be done by contract with the 
Employment Service or done by the 
education agency providing the services. 
Also, in some SDAs, the Private Industry 
Councils (PICs) are very involved in 
program planning and review while in other 
SDAs there is little PIC involvement. 

The SDAs confirmed what the States had 
indicated regarding the services provided 
with the set-aside hinds, targeted groups 
served, involvement of the PICs, and the 
degree of coordination between JTPA and 
education in the implementation and 
operation of the program. The SDAs also 



confirmed the limited extent to which the 
25% window is used, the med for additional 
guidance from the Department of Labor in 
some States, and the obstacles experienced 
in operating the program. 

The major difference between the views of 
the State officials and the views of the SDAs 
sampled concerned the retention of the 
education-coordination set-aside. 
Proportionally more States favored 
retention of the set-aside program than did 
the SDAs. 

There were two reasons why a 
proportionately smaller number of the 
SDAs recommended retainhig the set-aside. 
The first reason is the SDAs' lack of 
involvement with the program since the 
program is State administered. The second 
reason is the reduced amount of SDAs' 
allocations when eight percent of the total 
JTPA State allocation is retained at the State 
level for state-wide programs. 

Of those SDAs contacted that wanted to 
retain the set-aside program, several reasons 
were given for their views: 

• The lack of Federal performance 
standards allows SDAs to serve the 
most in need, 

• A desire to offer different and 
innovative programs, and 

• A desire to provide longer-term 
training to clients with 
multiple-barriers to employment. 
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III. USESOFTHEJTPA 
EDUCATION-COORDINATION SET-ASIDE: 
Empirical Evidence from Three States 



This part of the report presents newly 
available information on selected 
characteristics of participants of programs 
funded under the education-coordmation 
set-aside for three States. The data are for 
Program Years (PY) 86 and 87 for two States 
and for PY 88 for the third one. For purposes 
of comparison, similar information is 
provided for the States' regular JTPA Title 
II-A program participants. These data are 
available to the National Commission for 
Employment Policy (NCEP) as a by-product 
of its project on the feasibility of using 
Unemployment Insurance (UI) wage-record 
data to evaluate JTPA programs.(l) They 
are not available through Federal reporting 
requirements. 

A Program Outcomes 

This discussion is limited to the 
characteristics of the programs' participants. 
Although it would be desirable to compare 
outcomes of participants in the set-aside 
programs with those in the Title II-A 
programs, such data for the set-aside are not 
available. Because there are no Federal 
reporting requirements on measurable goals 
or outcomes for programs funded under the 
set-aside, there are no readily available data 
which would permit comparisons of actual 
outcomes with State goals. 

Data from UI wage records, which are 
available, are not useful in this context for 
two reasons. First, as will be discussed 
below, a substantial proportion of the adult 
participants in the set-aside programs are 
offenders. Because these persons may have 



been in prison during the program and after 
completing it as well, they would not 
necessarily have UI wage records for the 
relevant periods. 

Second, performance standards for the 
set-aside have not been specified at the 
Federal level in a manner similar to those of 
Title II-A programs. For example, the 
programs have not had standards such as 
Entered Employment Rate or Wage at 
Placement. As a result, the programs may 
have had goals that differed from those in 
Title II-A. In some States the programs 
could have emphasized receipt of a General 
Equivalency Diploma (GED), proficiency in 
English, or dropout prevention - without 
tying these outcomes to labor market 
outcomes as in Title II-A. Moreover, States 
could have varied among themselves, and 
over time, in the specific goals they sought 
to achieve. 

B. State Data on Program 
Participants 

While the three States were not chosen 
based on criteria specific to this report, their 
data are important to pr^nt. They provide 
objective evidence of States' uses of the 
set-aside. They independently corroborate 
statements about the us« of the set-aside 
that were made by witnesses at the NCEFs 
hearings and by State and local officials, 
which were discussed in Part II of this 
report. 

Due to confidentiality agreements, it is not 
possible to identify the States. However, 
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some information about their characteristics 
is provided in order to have a context for 
understanding the characteristics of their 
participants in programs hmded under both 
the set-aside and other Title II-A 
programs. (2) 

One State is largely rural. Less than half its 
population lived in metropolitan areas in the 
mid-19808 (the period for which the JTPA 
program data are reported). Accoxding to 
the 1990 Census of Population, its 
population is predominantly non-Hispanic 
white: 7 percent are black and fewer than 
one percent are His[^ic. By comparison, 
12 percent of the national population are 
black and 9 percent are Hispanic. 

This State's economy has been in part 
distinguished by the mining industry. In the 
mid-1980s the proportion of its 
non-agricultural work force that was in this 
industry was more than three times the 
national average. By comparison, the shares 
of its non-agricultural work force in the 
service industry, and in the finance, 
insurance, and real estate industry were 
below the national average; and the 
proportion of non-agricultural workers who 
were in manufacturing was the same as the 
national average. 

Although the second State had a more 
urban population than the first one in the 
mid-1980s, the state was still l&s urban than 
the nation as a whole. About two-thirds of 
its population lived in metropolitan areas, 
compared to the national average of 76 
percent. The State's population is 
predominantly non-Hispanic white: under 
8 percent are black and under 2 j^rcent are 
Hispanic. 

Compared to the nation, this second State 
had a relatively large share of its 
nonagricultural work force in 
manufacturing ~ over 25 percent versus 19 
percent nationally in the mid-1980s. Also 
compared to the nation, it had smaller than 



average shares in both the service industry, 
and in the finance, insurance, and real estate 
industry. 

The third State is highly uiban: over 80 
percent of its population lived in 
metropolitan areas during the mid-19S0s. 
Also, this State has a demographically 
diverse population compared to the other 
two; in fact, its diversity closely 
approximates that of the nation. Almost 15 
percent of its population are black; almost 8 
{^xrent are HispaiUc; and close to 3 percent 
are of Asian origin (the same proportion as 
the nation as a whole). 

The imiustrial structure of this State was 
very similar to that of the nation as a whole 
m the mid-1980s. The proportions of its 
non-agricultural work force that were in 
mining, manufacturing aiKi services were 
very similar to national averages. Only the 
share of its work force that was in the 
finance, insurance and real ^tate industry 
was slightly above the national average. 

C Characteristics of 
Prpgxam Participants 

The characteristics of participants in 
programs funded under the 
education<oordination set-aside and Title 
II-A are compared in two ways. Firet, the 
separate characteristics are examined: for 
example, participants' status as a single 
head of household; recipient of Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children (AFDC); 
long-term unemployed; offender; and 
school dropout. 

These particular characteristics were 
elected because they are typically used to 
identify persons as "hard to serve."(3) Also, 
the program participants were divided 
between youth and adults so that 
comf^risons can be made with youth and 
adult participants of Title II-A programs. 
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In addition, participants in the two 
programs are classified according to "job 
readiness" indexes. These indexes are 
discussed later. 

Accoiding to the data for the three States, 
the set-aside programs served 
proportionately more dropouts than the 
Title n- A programs. This was found among 
both adults and youth. In addition, there 
was an increase in the proportion of 



dropouts served between PY 86 and PY 87, 
especially among youtii. Highlights of the 
charact^tlcs of the States' participants are 
given in Tables 1 and 2; Appendbc HIA 
contains additional information on their 
characteristics. 

Table 1 shows the proportions of dropouts 
served in the States ux^er both the Title U-A 
and the education-coordination programs. 



Table 1 

Proportions of Adult and Youft School Dropouts Served in Title II-A and 
Education-Coordination Set-Aside Programs in Three States in PY 86, FY 87, and 





Proportions of Dropouts in 


States/Years 


Title II-A 


Set-Aside 


Adults 


State 1 




60% 


PY86 


34% 


PY87 


34 


69 


State 2 




56 


PY86 


26 


PYB7 


28 


59 


Stated 




39 


PY88 


24 


Youth 


State 1 






PY86 


24% 


39% 


PY87 


25 


59 


State 2 




36 


PY86 


29 


PY87 


32 


52 


State 3 




36 


PY88 


26 



SoiiToe: Appendix A. Tablet* A1A10 
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• In the first State 60 percent of the 
adults served in the set-aside 
program were dropouts in PY 86; in 
PY 87, almost 70 percent were 
dropouts. By comparison, in both 
years one third of the State's Title 
Il-A adult participants were 
dropouts. 

The proportion of youth dropouts 
served in the set-aside program in 
this State rose from 39 percent in PY 
86 to almost 60 percent in PY 87. In 
contrast, the proportion of youth 
dropouts served under Title II-A 
remained the same: about 25 
percent in both program years. 

• In the second State, in both program 
years, close to 60 percent of the adult 
partidpantsintheset-asideprogram 
were dropouts, compared to one 
quarter in the Title II-A program. 

This State also Increased the 
proportion of youth dropouts in its 
set-aside prog;?m: while in PY 86 a 
little over a third of the youth were 
dropouts, over half were dro}x>uts in 
the next year. In comparison, 
dropouts were close to 30 percent of 
Title II-A youth participants in both 
years. 

• The third State had a similar 
emphasis on dropouts. They were 
almost 40 percent of the adults in the 
set-aside program, compared to 
ahnost 25 percent in the Title II-A 
program. Among youth, slightly 
over one-third of the set-aside 
program participants were dropouts 
while about one-quarter of the Title 
II-A participants were dropouts. 



Table 2 shows other characteristics of the 
adult program participants. It highlights 
some of the ways the States differed in terms 
of whom they chose to serve in the 
education-coordination set-aside programs. 

Specifically, in the Hral State in PY 86 about 
three quarters of theadult participants in the 
set-aside programs were men and 
three-quarters were offenders. By 
comparison, fewer than 10 percent of the 
State's Title II-A adult participants were 
offotders. (The State had a similar, thoi gh 
le» pronounced, focus on adult offenden in 
PY 87 and among youth in both program 
years, as shown in Appendix Tables 
Al-A4).(4) 

In serving adults, the second State 
emphasized services to women, AFDC 
recipients, single heads of hotiseholds, and 
peaisons who were long-term unemployed. 
As shown in Table 2, in PY 86 women were 
over two-thirds of the set-aside program 
participants, but about half of the Title II-A 
participants. Also, AFDC recipients were 
almost 30 percent of the set-aside program 
participants while they were fewer than 20 
percent of the Title II-A participants. IlnPY 
87 the State continued its focus on women 
(as well as dropouts), but did not continue 
its emphasis on AFDC recipients, single 
heads of households, and (tie long-term 
unemployed, as shown in TablK A5-A6,l 

In providing services to adults in its 
set-aside program, the third State 
emphasized women, single heads of 
households with dependents, and recipients 
of AFDC. For example, two thirds of the 
participants were women and over half 
were AFDC recipients. In comparison, 
slightly over half of the Title II-A adult 
participants were women and alx)ut one 
quarter were AFIX recipients. 
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Table 2 



Proportions of Adults Seived In TlUe Il-A and Education-Coordination Set-Aside 





Proportions of Participants in 


States/Years 


Tidell-A 1 


SeVAside 


Adults 


State 1/FY 86 
Men 


43% 


74% 


Offenders 
Stats 2^ 86 
Women 

AFIX;Redplents(a> 
Single Heads of Households 
Long-Term UnemployedCb) 
State 3/FY 88 
Women 

AFDCRecipienls(a) 
Single Heads of Households 


6 

52 
17 
30 
59 

54 

27 

30 


/D 

68 
29 
42 
65 

66 
51 

46 



Appendix A, Tables AVAia 



D. Job Readiness Indexes 

In onier to compare participants of the 
set-aside and Title II-A programs by 
combinations of characteristics, two "job 
readiness" indexes for adults were 
developed. The indexes are described in 
detail in Appendix niB. 

In brief, one is an index developed by the 
General Accounting Office (GAO).(5) It 
places individuals in one of three 
job-readiness categories - most job ready, 
least job ready, and intermediate. In broad 
terms, participants are in one of the three 
categories depending upon how many of the 
following characteristics they have: 

• Recent work experience 



• High school graduate 

• Receiving AFDC or General 
Assistance 

• Non-Hispanic White 

• Head of household withdependents 
(for women only) 

An alternative index was developed for 
this report in order to test how sensitive the 
findings might be to the particular 
characteristics included in a job readiness 
index. There are four categories of job 
readiness in this index: most pb ready, least 
job ready, and two intermediate categories. 
Participants are in one of the four categories 
depending upon how many of the following 
characteristics they have: 
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• Recent work experience; 

• High school graduate; 

• Not an offender; 

• Not on AFDC, General Assistance, 
or Refugee Assistance. 

Table 3 presents the distribution of the 
set-askie and Title H-A paitteipants across 
the various categories of job readiness for 
the two indexes. (Similar tables for the 
individual states are given in Appendix 
HLB.) This table shows that regardless of the 
index used, the set-aside program serves 
proportionately more "least job ready" 
indlvkiuals than the Title Il-A programs. 
The set-aside programs also serve 
proportionately fewer "most job ready" 
individuals. 

According to the alternative index, for 
example, of the set-aside program 
participants, 1 7 percent were in the least job 
ready category, while 6 percent of the Title 
n-A participants were in this category. Also, 



11 percent of the set-aside program 
participants were in the most job ready 
category, compared to almost 30 penrent of 
the Title H- A participants. 

Although the data on which this section Is 
based are limited to the policy choices made 
by three States, they conftrm the States' and 
SDAs' reports about the 
education-coordination set-aside, as 
discussed in Piart 11: 

• The mix of participants served by the 
set-aside is a "harder to serve" group 
than that in other Title II-A 
programs. 

• The programs under the set-aside 
emphasize services to dropouts, and 
especially among youth, this 
emphasis increased over time. 

• Stat^ di^r among themselves, and 
over time, in the particular groups 
they target for the set-aside. 



Table 3 

Adult Participants in Title II-A and Education^Coordination Set-Aside Programs 
Classified According to Two Job Readiness Indexes(a) 



Index 


Title II-A Participants 


Set-Aside Fartidpants 


GAO Index 






Total Percent 


100 


100 


Most job Ready 


36 


35 


Intermediate 


49 


44 


Least Job Ready 


15 


21 


Alternative Index 






Total Percent 


m 


100 


Most Job Ready 


30 


11 


Intermediate -1 


40 


32 


Intermediate - 2 


24 


41 


Least Job Ready 


6 


17 



(a) The data opmbine the three States and the Program Years described In the text. 
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APPENDIX III.A 
Selected Characteristics of 
Participants in Htle H- A and 
Education-Coordination Set-Aside 
Programs for Three States 
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Table Al 

Selected Characteristics of Adults In JTFA Title II-A and Education-Coordination 
Set-Aside Prosrams State 1 for FY 86(a) 



Charscteristk 


TitteU-A 


SeVAside 


Ayr * Afifi 


33 years 


31 years 


Percent Female 


57% 


26% 


Percent White 


82 


58 


Percent Black 


17 


41 


Percent Hispanic 


(b) 


(b) 


Percent Unemployed 15 of 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


64 


40 


Percent Offender 


0 


/D 


Por^Amt Qinolff nf Hnusphnld with Deoendents 


na 


na 


Percent Receiving AFDC 


13 


7 


Educational Background: 




(b) 


Percent Student 


(b) 


Peicent Dropout 


34 


60 


Percent High School Graduate 


52 


35 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


14 


7 



(a) Adults are persons 22 y«u« of age or (Ada. 
0>) Las thm I pacacit. 
na - not available 
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Table A2 

Selected Characteristics of Adults in JTPA Title n-A and Education-Coordination 
Set-Aside Programs State 1 for FY 87(a) 





Kill? U A 




Average Age 


33 years 


32 years 


Percent Female 


55% 


48% 


Percent White 


83 


77 


Percent Black 


16 


22 


Percent Hispanic 


(b) 


(b) 


Percent Unemployed 15 of 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


58 


40 


Percent Offender 


8 


43 


Percent Single Head of Household %vith Dependents 


na 


na 


rerceni neceivuig atliv 






Educational Bacl^ound: 






Percent Student 


(b) 


(b) 


Percent Dropout 


34 


69 


Percent High School Graduate 


52 


26 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


15 


5 



(a) Adults are pcnK»is 22 years of age m aida. 

(b) Less than 1 percent 
na - not available 
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Table A3 

Selected Characteristics of Youth In JTFA Title n-A and Education-Coozdination 
Se^Aside Programs State 1 for FY 86(a) 





Tide II-A 


Set*Aside 


AYerage Age 


lo years 


lo years 


Percent Female 




1*1 or 


Percent White 


83 


82 


Percent Black 


1/ 


1fi 

lo 


Percent Hispanic 


(b) 


0 


Percent Unemployed 15 ol 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


31 


18 


Percent Offender 


6 


30 


Percent Single Head of Household with Deperidents 


na 


na 


Percent Receivmg AFDC. 


1 c 
ID 




Educational Background: 






Percent Student 


50 


49 


Percent Dropout 


24 


39 


Percent High School Graduate 


23 


11 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


3 


1 



(a) Youth are pmons between 16 and 21 yem of age, 

(b) Less than 1 jwoent. 
na ' not available 
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Table A4 

Selected Characteristic of Youtii in JTFA Title n-A and Education-Coordination 

Set-Aside Programs State 1 for FY 87(a) 



CharaiAaristic 
•••i* 




Set>Aslde 


Average Age 


io years 


lo yeare 


rercent remaie 




43% 


Percent White 


79 


86 


rercent Diack 


21 


14 


Percent Hispanic 


(b) 


0 


Percent Unemployed 15 of 26 Weeks Before Fr^ollment 


25 


23 


Percent Offender 


5 


23 


Percent Single Head of Household with Dependents 


na 


na 


i^ercenc neceiving ai'L/i. 




10 


Educational Background: 






Percent Student 


49 


28 


Percent Dropout 


25 


59 


Percent High School Graduate 


22 


14 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


4 

- 


(b) 



(a) Youth ffl-e persons between 16 and 21 years dage 

(b) Less than i percent, 
na- not available 
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m. Evidence from three States 



Table A5 

Selected Characteristics of Adults in JTPA Title U-A and Education-Coordination 
Set-Aside Programs State 2 for PY 86(a) 



Characteristic 


Title U-A 


Sei-Aslde 




32 vears 


34 years 






68% 


Percent White 


76 


74 




21 


24 


Percent Hispanic 


2 


2 


Percent Unemployed 15 of 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


59 


65 


Percent Offender 


10 


3 


Varr»n§ dncrl^ HmH nf HnufipltnlH with OfiD^nd^ntfi 


30 


42 


Percent Receiving AFDC 


17 


29 


Educational Background: 






Percent Student 


(b) 


(b) 


Percent Dropout 


26 


56 


Percent High School Graduate 


54 


25 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


20 


19 



(a) Adults are persons 22 years of age or older. 

(b) Leffi than 1 percent. 
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JTPA Education-COordimtion Set- Aside 



Table A6 

Selected Characteristics of Adults in JTPA Title n-A and Education-Cooidinatian 
Set-Aside Programs State 2 for FY 87(a) 



CliAiBctsflstic 


TifleU*A 


Set-i^de 


Average Age 


jz years 


JO years 


I'ercent reinaie 


W fO 


Oo /q 


Percent WMte 


79 


74 


i^erceni Diacx 






Percent Hl^anic 


2 


1 


Percent Unemployed 15 of 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


55 


44 


Percent Offender 


9 


5 


rercent s>iiigie Head of Houseiiold witii Liepenaents 


Zo 






**• 




Educational Background: 






Percent Student 


(b) 


(b) 


Percent Dropout 


28 


59 


Percent High School Graduate 


53 


29 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


20 


12 



(a) Adulls are persons 22 years of a^OT older. 

(b) Less than 1 percent 
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m. Bvidoioe from ttiree States 



Table A7 

Selected Characteristics of Youfli In JTPA Title H-A and Education Coordination 
Set-Aside Programs State 2 for FY 86(a) ^ 



C3iaia£l8il^ 


iNmell^ 


SMhAi^ 


Average Age 


19 years 


18 years 


Percent Female 
Percent White 
Percent Black 
Percent Hispanic 


47% 
69 
29 
2 


47% 
79 

1 


Percent Unemployed IS of 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


54 


CO 


Percent Offender 


6 


12 


Percent Single Head of Household with Dependents 


10 


7 


Percent Receiving AFDC 


15 


17 


Educational Background: 
Percent Student 
Percent Dropout 
Percent High School Graduate 
Percent with more than 12 years of education 


33 
29 
31 
7 


53 
36 
9 
2 



(a) Youth argpereore between 16 and 21 y^rs of 
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|TPA Education-Coordination Set-Aside 



Table A8 

Selected Characteristics of Youth in JTPA Title U-A and Education-Coordination 
Set-Aside Programs State 2 for PY 87(a) 



% 1 ilHI«%iB>lWIC 


Aine u*A 


9«v*ASiOe 


Average Age 


19 years 


18 years 


Percent Female 


46% 


46% 


Percent White 


73 


79 


Percent Black 


25 


18 


Percent Hispanic 


2 


3 


Percent Unemployed IS of 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


52 


52 


Percent Offender 


6 


10 


Percent Single Head of Household with Dependents 


10 


8 


Percent Receiving AFDC 


13 


12 


Educational Background: 






Percent Student 


28 


38 


Percent Dropout 


32 


52 


Percent High School Graduate 


33 


9 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


7 


1 



(a) Youth are piT!«on« between 16 and 21 years ot age. 
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m. Evidence from time states 



Table A9 

Selected Characteristics of Adults in JTPA Title II-A and Education-Coordination 
Set-Aside Frograms Slate 3 for FY 88(a) 









Average Age 


33 years 


33 years 


Percent Female 


54% 


66% 


Percent White 


48 


57 


Percent Black 


39 


36 


Percent Hispanic 


11 




Percent Unemployed IS of 26 Weeks Before EnzoUment 


56 




Percent Offender 


7 


4 


Percent Single Head of Household wi& Dependents 


30 


46 


Percent Receiving AFDC 


27 


51 


Educational Background: 




1 


Pexxrent Student 


1 


Percent Dropout 


24 


39 


Percent High School Graduate 


52 


42 


Percent with more than 12 y^rs of education 


23 


17 



(•)Adiul>i>rBpemaa22yMncrfage<gci<to. 
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)TPA Education-Coordination Set-Aside 



Table AlO 

Selected Characteristics of Youth in JTFA Title n-A and Education-Coordinaticm 
Se^Aside Programs State 3 for FY 88(a) 



Chatacteristic 


TiUeU-A 


Set-Aside 




1 ft \70i*T*<I 

IP yiTsUd 


1 ft t709TO 


Am will S^ieillcUK 






Percent White 


34 


53 


Percent Black 






Percent Hispanic 


12 


6 


Percent Unemployed 15 of 26 Weeks Before Enrollment 


32 


37 


Percent Offender 


6 


7 


jr cxcem oingte neau ox nousenoiu wiui Lfepenaents 


1 1 
1 1 


lA 
i* 


Percent Receiving AFDC 


28 


33 


Educational Background: 






Percent Student 


39 


43 


Percent Dropout 


26 


36 


Percent High School Graduate 


29 


19 


Percent with more than 12 years of education 


5 


2 



(a)YoutharepCTgOT«betWBa>16«roi21yaar»<rfage. 
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m. Evidence from toe States 



APPENDIX III. B 
Construction of the Job Readiness 

Indexes 
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m. Evidence firom three States 



Job Readiness Index of 
the General Accounting Office 



In its job readiness index the General 
Accounting Office (GAO) classified people 
as most job ready, intermediate, or lerst 
ready using a sequence of steps. As seen 
below, the final step differed somewhat 
between men and women. 

First, people were differentiated by 
whether or not they had recent work 
experience. Persons were consUio^ to 
have recent work experience if they had 
either worked 7 of the 13 weeks prior to 
entering JTPA or 13 or more of the 26 weeks 
prior to program entry. Persons were 
considered to be without recent work 
experience if they had worked fewer than 7 
of the 13 weeks prior to program entry and 
fewer than 13 of the 26 weeks prior to 
program entry. 

Among those with recent work experieiKC, 
the individuals who had all, or all but one, 
of the following characteristics were 
deteraiined to be most job ready: 

• High school graduate 

• Not on Aid to Families with 
Dependent Children (AFDC) or 
General Assistance (GA) 



• Non-Hispanic While 

• Not a female single parent (for 
women only) 

Men who had fewer than two of the first 
three characteristics were placed in the 
intermediate category. Women who had 
fewer than three of the four characteristics 
were placed in ibe intermediate category. 

Among individuals who did not have 
recent work experience, those who had all, 
orallbut one, of the following characterisHcs 
were determined to be least job ready. 

• Not high school grad\iate 

• OnAFDCorGA 

• Black/Hispanic 

• Female single parent (for women 
only) 

Men who had fewer than two of the first 
three characteristics were placed in the 
intermediate category. Women who had 
fewer than three of the four characteristics 
were placed in the intermediate category. 
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JTPA Education-Coordination Set-Aside 



An Alternative Job Readiness Index 



An alternative job readiness index was 
developed for this report to test the 
sensitivity of findings to alternative job 
readiness indexes. It differs from the GAO 
Index both in the characteristics ->f "job 
readiness" that are included and in the 
methodology to construct it. 

In terms of the characteristics in the 
alternative index, it includes participants' 
status as "offender." Data on this 
characteristic vsrere not available to the GAO, 
but are available to the NCEP through its 
multi-state project matching UI and JTPA 
data. 

In addition, the alternative index exclude 
the participants' race/ethnicity and their 
status as a single head of a family. The 
race/ethnidty characteristic was excluded 
for two reasons. First, after taking in 
account other background characteristics, it 
is not clear how useful participants' 
race/ ethnicity is as a predictor of their job 
readiness, although it is a useful predictor of 
the amount o.' money they earn when 
employed. One reason why GAO includes 
this characteristic relate to a finding in its 
background work as the GAG developed its 
index: statistical analyses show^ that 
being black was a predictor of lower 
earning * 

The second reason for excluding 
participants' race/ ethnicity is the fact that 
not all the States for which data on the 
set-aside are available have sizeable 
minorif /-group populations, as noted in the 
text. Having relatively few blacks or 



Hispanics (black or white) availaMe to be 
served would reduce the proportion of 
participants in the States' least job ready 
categories. This would suggest that the 
States were serving rdatively fewof the least 
job ready, when in fact the size of the 
category would in part be reflecting the 
demographic mix of the population. 

Also, status as a single head of family was 
excluded for reasons similar to that for 
race/ethnidty. It is not clear how useful this 
characteristic is as a predictor of "job 
readiness" after taking into account 
partidpants' other characteristics, especially 
their status as redpient of AFDC. The 
GACs background analysis did not show 
this characteristic to be a statistically 
significant predkrtor of women's earnings. 
(The characteristic was not included in the 
analysis of men's earnings.) * 

The methodology used to construct the 
alternative index differs ^m that of the 
GAO in several ways. Rrst, the alternative 
index does not di^erentiate between men 
and women. Second, recent work 
experience is defined as employment in 15 
of the 26 weeks prior to program entry. 
Rrally, recent work experience is treated in 
the same fashion as individuals' other 
characteristics, rather than as an initial way 
of "sorting" people as in the GAO index. 

Partidpants are considered most job ready 
if they have all of the following four 
charaderistics: 

• Recent work experience 



a 

Genera) Accounting Office, June 1989, Appendix IV. 
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III. Evidence from three States 



Participants are in the category 
"Intermediate-1" if they have three of the 
four characteristics; they are in 
"Intennediate-2" if they have two of the four 
characteristics. Participants are classified as 
least ready if they have one or none of 
the four characteristics. 



Table Bl 

Adult Participants in Title II-A and Education Coordinatian Set-Aside Piogrants 
Classified According to Two Job Readiness Indexes in State 1 for PY 86 and FY 87(a) 



Index 


Title n-A Participants 


Set-Aside Participants 








GAO Index 






Total Percent 


100 


100 


Most Job Ready 


36 


46 


Intermediate 


62 


48 


Least Job Ready 


2 


6 








Alternative Index 






Total Percent 


100 


100 


Most Job Ready 


23 


4 


Intermediate - 1 


44 


32 


Intermediate - 2 


28 


48 


Least Job Read^ 


5 


16 









(a) Adults are persons 22 years of age or oldtr. 



• High school graduate 

• Not an offender 

• Not on AFDC, GA, or Refugee 
Assistance 
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JTPA Education-Coordination Set-Aside 



Tabled 

Adult Faitidpaiils in Tltte U-A and Edttcatim-CDisdiiuitloii Set-Aside Frograms 
Oagsified Accoidingto Two Job Readiness Indexes in Slate 2 torY86 and FY 87(a) 





Index 






G AO Index 






Total Percent 


100 


lUU 


Most Job Ready 


34 


33 


Intennediate 


59 


51 


Least Job Ready 


7 


16 


Alternative Index 






Total Percent 


100 


100 


Most Job Ready 


27 


17 


Intermediate - 1 


42 


34 


Intermediate -2 


24 


33 


Least Job Ready 


7 


16 



a) Adults atepg8on822yc«r»of«geciriddg. 



Table B3 

Adult Participants in Title II-A and Education-CcKirdination Set-Aside Pirograms 
Classified According to Two Job Readiness Index^ in State 3 for FY 88(a) 



Index 


TiOeU-AFaitidpan^ 


SebAside Fartldpants 


GAO Index 






Total Percent 


100 


100 


Most Job Ready 


38 


19 


Intermediate 


49 


53 


Least Job Ready 


13 


27 


Alternative Index 






Total Percent 


100 


100 


Most Job Ready 


35 


15 


Intermediate - 1 


36 


28 


Intermediate - 2 


23 


37 


Least Job Ready 


7 


21 



a) Adults are pcrsms 22 years of age or older. 
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in. Evldencs from ttiree States 



SECTION III ENDNOTES 



1 . John Baj and Charles E. Trott, A Feasibility Study of the Use of Unemployment Insurance 
Wage-Record Data as an Evahiation Tool for ITPA: Report on Proiecrs Rase I Activities. 
Research Report Number 90-02, National Commission for Employment Policy, Washington, 
D.C, January 1991. 

2. Sources for the data aie as follows: data on the proportion of the population tiat lives in 
metropolitan areas come from the US. Bureau of the Census, Statistical Abstract of the United 
States. 198?, 107th Edition. The data on employment by industry come from Bureau of Labor 
Statistics, Employment and Earnings, Volume 35, Nim*er 5, (May 1988); and Volume 36, 
Nunnber 1 (January 1989). The data on the States' racial/ethnic composition come from the 
1990 Census of Population. 

3. General Accounting Office, lob Training Partnership Act: Services and Outcomes for 
Participants with DiflerinR Needs, HRD-89-52, June 1989. 

4. The Slate of Ohio also targets a portion of its S-percent funds on ex-offenders. Employment 
and Training Reporter, "JTPA Aid is Limited by Pressure to Meet Standards, Clients' Need 
for Job," Volume 22, Number 40 (June 19, 1991), Mfl PubUcations, Washington, D.C, pp. 
866-867. 

5- General Accounting Office, June 1989. 
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IV. Conclusions 



IV. CONCLUSIONS 



Based on the information contained in this 
report, the authors' conclusions are as 
follows: 

• The isolated cases of misuse of 
education-coordination funds 
which may occur in some States do 
not outweigh the positive and 
innovative programs that have 
resulted from the flexibility that the 
States have imder Section 123 to 
coordinate education and training 
programs. 

• The absence of Federal performance 
standards allows the States to use the 
80 percent portion of the set-aside to 
serve those economically 
disadvantaged individuals who are 
the very hardest to serve and who 
may be out of the reach of other Title 
II programs because of the 
performance standards attached to 
them. 



• Many States have established their 
own benchmarks or goals for 
measuring outcomes among these 
harder to serve individuals. 

• The "25 percent window" for serving 
non-economically disadvantaged^ 
while not used extensively by the 
States, has been of great ben^t to 
persons not technically eligible who, 
nevertheless, have seriousbarrlers to 
becoming employable. 

• Some States are in need of 
clarification of the program with 
regard to the US. Department of 
Labor's interpretation of 
"coordination" and how Section 123 
funds am beused to further improve 
coordination among JTPA, 
education, and other relevant 
programs. 
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